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ENGLISH POLITENESS. 
Goop manners are well defined by Swift. They are ‘the art,’ he 
says, ‘of making those people easy with whom we converse. Who- 
ever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is the best bred in the com- 
ny.’ 
"aii that conversation is not to be understood here in its 
restricted sense of dialogue; but as including mixed intercourse of 
any sort, however large the assembly. 

To judge from this definition (and we believe nobody will dispute 
the correctness of it), the audience at the Opera the other night 
consisted of some of the worst-bred people in Europe. The standing 
room in the pit was crowded, and there was no getting a seat with- 
out putting people to a shame of which you were ashamed yourself ; 
though in the middle of the pit they were evidently sitting as 
wide as possible, and might have accommodated all those who 
stood. It might be said that the standing place would have been 
crowded still, because others would have remained who went away. 
But if it had been their pleasure to do so, this only shows that more 
persons might have been gratified. Those who stood as it was, 
would have been seated; and those who were obliged to stand, 
would have had the comfort of observing that they were not sel- 
fishly excluded. It may be said again that those who were excluded, 
would have excluded the others, and therefore had no reason to 
complain. Probably they might; but this does not mend the 
matter for our character as a ‘ polite people.’ It is an awkward 
defence of the ‘ circles’ to argue, that three parts of a polite assem- 
bly shew themselves ill-mannered, because the fourth would do so, 
if it could. 

In vain we may be told, that the circumstance might have hap- 
pened on that night exclusively. We know that it happens too 
often. In vain some Exclusive may assure us, that the pit of the 
Opera contains many very unpolite people; that anybody can get 
there, who can pay his half-guinea; and that their betters are to 
be found in the stalls and the boxes. Exclusiveness is itself a vul- 
garity. There should be no such things as stalls. Those who 
wish to keep aloof, might leave the pit to men of a larger good 
breeding ; that is to say, of a humaner spirit of intercourse; and as 
to the boxes, the bad manners are conspicuous there. Nay, there 
is reason to believe that they are in direct proportion to the ‘ qua- 
lity’ of the parties; for as most of the privileges of that class exist 
upon no real grounds, they seem to take a delight in defying the 
uneasiness caused by an instinctive consciousness to that effect, and 
in seeing how many privileges they can assume. The men, there- 
fore, who come in from their wine, and the hardfaced dowagers, 
take a pleasure in talking loud; particularly the latter, because as 
women, they are expected to be more decent. We were often 
reminded the other night, by one of these ill-looking personages 
(whose husband must delight in his separate bed), of the story of 
the gentleman at the theatre, who upon hissing a beautiful singer, 
and being asked by a neighbour why he did it, replied, ‘ Because 
she hinders me, sir, from hearing you.’ 

Here again the Exclusive may interfere, and say, ‘ You must not 
judge of the best circles by that woman, whatever may have been 
her quality. The question is,—Is she one of us? We are a very 
small and select body, and mere rank is not a passport to us, we 
assure you. Even genius cannot get among us, if its behaviour be 
not of the most perfect description.’ Very likely: and the perfec- 
tion must be something on which you are all agreed. O wise Ex- 
clusives! © sage corporate body, as sage as all other corporate 
bodies! and O the sage Exclusives that have existed in times the 
most barbarous, and of course have anticipated the wisdom of ages! 
Fashionable politeness has not even the liberality of a stone. The 
circles it makes grow smaller and smaller. And this forsooth is to 
exalt our character as a polite nation! We are not to raise others 
to our level, or to make them partake of our graces, but to keep 
them off, and despise them, and then value ourselves for being their 





superiors! To what are we superior, if only to persons whom we 
despise ? 

The other night, when some persons almost at the very edge of the 
benches were requested to make room for some ladies (which they 
could manifestly have done with ease), they did not hesitate to 
reply that it would greatly inconvenience them, and they would 
rather not. Some alleged that there was no room, meaning the 
spaces on each side of them ; some, that they would move if others 
did, though they took no pains to bring it about; and one man 
said, that his legs were very long; which would have been a 
pleasant impudent joke enough, if he had not had a stupid face, and 
said it in the desperation of his dullness. 

Bonaparte called us a ‘ shop-keeping nation ;’ but he was hardly 
aware that the sarcasm applied to our polite circles. Ben Jonson 
is reported to have said to a messenger, who brought him some 
small and tardy gratuity as poet laureate, from King James, ‘ I 
suppose he sends me this, because I live in an alley. Tell him, his 
soul lives in an alley” The fashionable world have shops in their 
souls, where they sit amidst their jewels and millinery, in as narrow 
a stall as any in a bazaar, and make as great a ‘ number one’ with 
their luxurious selfishness, as others do with their niggardly. It is 
amazing, and an evidence of the semi-barbarism of countries in a 
state of false refinement, to see how little it enters people’s heads, 
that the including of others in their satisfactions is an addition to 
them, and not only to be recognized in books, but to be daily and 
hourly enjoyed. A late eminent writer left a treatise to prove, that 
children were not enough taught this in their infancy; and that if 
they were, they would be as much in the habit of Jooking to two 
numbers, as to ‘ number one.’ Supposing that the pit, the other 
night, had been a little crowded, if they had admitted the standers 
among them, and that the heat might have been increased in 
proportion, and the comfort diminished, it is not to be denied that 
there are individuals who can derive a real pleasure from so accom- 
modating their neighbours ; otherwise, according to the reasoning of 
the selfish themselves, they would not prefer doing it. It is nothing 
to the purpose to argue, that they do it from vanity, or ostenta- 
tion, or inability to say nay, or any other weakness, or out of a 
theory (a fine word for helping the selfish out of an argument.) People 
will naturally give the behaviour of others a good or ill construction, 
according to what they have reason to think of themselves. At all 
events, prefer it the others do, and so reap a greater pleasure from 
the inconvenience than they would have done by approving the 
conduct, and not pursuing it; and it is no reply to this, that they 
are as selfish as anybody else, on account of the pleasure they 
derive; for we are selfish in proportion as we think of ourselves 
only, and can dispense with any attention to our fellow-creatures ; 
otherwise mere self would mean something different from self. 
Ego would mean two persons instead of one. That we cannot get 
rid entirely of ourselves, is to be granted. We should reduce every- 
thing to an absurdity if we could, and receive no sensations. But 
we are more or less selfish, in proportion as we think of anybody 
besides. No matter if we reap a great joy from it: far greater than 
any which mere selfishness can bestow. That is in the nature of 
things, ang not a dry calculation. A man, to be able to be entirely 
selfish, should unite the two characters of a hog and a hermit. As 
long as the most selfish of men finds it necessary to him to give 
some sort of pleasure to others, granting even that he may calculate 
upon it, his very enormities have something at the root of them that is 
not unconnected with a better principle; and if he did but know this, 
he would mend; or at least make the very best of his bad habits. — 
But we shall be getting intoa train of‘ ethics. As to the charge 
of weakness, it is weakness to makeit. It is a sorry resource, and 
likely to be resorted to by none so much as those who have no 
strength of any kind to go upon, It is fit only for the bully or the 
‘Lord Mayor’s Fool.’ He that will never do a good-natured action, 
for fear of being imposed upon, is inferior in energy of nature to the 
very vagabonds he fears. The best and wisest of men have 
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been imposed upon, because they were such :—because they had 
qualities in themselves, which, without being ignorant of any folly 
or inferiority existing in the world, have led them too often to 
suppose them in others. Would we be better than the best and 
wisest, and shew ourselves utterly unworthy of sharing their chances 
with them ? 

To conclude this mixed paper of great and small, what we meant 
to say was, that as everybody after all has his excuses, and mistake 
may be pleaded on all hands, so we are bound to take thought 
when occasion offers it ; and therefore, by virtue of the classical title 
of this our paper, and not.in our own unworthy persons, we do 
hereby give notice to such of our play-going readers as have not 
thought upon the matter agreeably to their genial impulses, that they 
will commence doing so from this fourteenth day of May 1831, and 
never take up a seat and a half when they can share it, much less 
with a woman, and particularly if she is not pretty nor young. And 
so doing, we shall think them worthy readers of the paper with the 
aforesaid title; and do furthermore privilege and empower them to 
report all and every offender whom they may catch with too great 
an appropriation of bench, especially if a woman be standing by, 
and there is reason to believe that the criminal had a mother. 





THE WINE VAULTS OF XERES. 





Noruine at Xeres so much surprises the stranger, and nothing 
indeed is more worthy of inspection, than the bodegas or wine 
vaults. The vintage itself, though interesting, has nothing par- 
ticularly striking or picturesque in it; and after having walked 
through the broiling vineyards, and seen the process of pick- 
ing and pressing the grapes, the curiosity of the traveller will be 
satisfied. There are few, however, who would not feel inclined, I 
think, to repeat their visits more than once to the bodega. The 
term wine vaults is ill-suited to convey an idea of these really | 
splendid and extraordinary establishments, which I should class | 
among the things best worth seeing in Spain. Instead of descend- 
ing into a dark, low, grovelling, and musty magazine, like the 
London Dock wine vaults, spacious as they are, you first pass 
through a street, one entire side of which, for the extent of a 
uarter of a mile, is occupied by one of these bodegas; and entering 
through large folding doors, you find yourself, to your astonish- 
ment, in what at first sight appears to be a church of considerable 
dimensions, with a lofty roof, and divided into spacious aisles. In 
the centre you see in large characters, “ Bodega of Jesus ;”? and at 
the sides, “‘ Nave of St Andrew, St Pedro, St Jago.” Your eye | 
soon runs along the lower part of the building, and you see some | 
thousand butts of wine ranged along the aisles, and against the | 
arched pillars. A delicious fragrance, which you easily recognise, 
soon convinces you, notwithstanding the pious inscriptions you | 
have been reading, that you are in a place exclusively dedicated to | 
the enjoyments of the body. On entering, you are waited upon | 
by the superintendant of the bodega, who accompanies you through | 
the different aisles, and who explains to you, on passing each | 
barrel, the name, quality, age, and peculiar flavour of the wine | 
within it; and in order that you may understand it practically as 
well as theoretically, his observations are rendered clear and in- 
telligible by a full glass of the delicious liquor. You proceed thus 
slowly through the whole range of the bodega, occasionally re- 
posing, like Bacchus, astride of a large butt, and sipping bumpers 
of delicious Paxareti, fragrant Muscatel, or dark creamy Sherry, 
half a century old. While on the outside everything is blazing with 
the intenseness of the noontide heat, within, a delightful coolness 
and a soft mellow light prevail, and you fancy you should like to 
pass the remainder of your days in this pleasant retreat. In this 
manner, you keep on quaffing the nectar which is so liberally 
supplied you, until your senses become not quite so cool and col- 
lected as when you first entered, and you think it high time to 
make your retreat into the hot and dusty streets of Xeres. Each 
wine establishment is conducted by an overseer, who is called the 
Capataz, and to whom is intrusted the purchasing the different wines 
from the grower, the selection, and the mixing of them, as also the 
proving and tasting of the brandies required; in all of which con- 
siderable judgment, skill, and experience are required. These men, 
who, with nearly all employed in the bodegas, come from the moun- 
tains of Asturia,—the Andalusians being too indolent,—-generally 
amass large fortunes by their care and frugality, and afterwards 
retire to their native province, with the fruit of their industry. The 
interior of one of these large bodegas may be compared to an 
immense hospital filled with patients,—and the capataz to the visit- 
ing physician. The former goes his daily round, accompanied by 
one of the superintendants of the bodega, whom we will call the 
apothecary. As he passes each butt, he begins his inquiry into the 
state of his patient, not by feeling his pulse, but by tapping, which 
is immediately performed by his attendant, who runs a spike into 
it, and presents him with a bumper of the contents. hn tasting it, 
he may probably find that the wine is sick, as it is called by mer- 
chants, being usually the case with young wines; a jar or two of 
brandy is therefore prescribed for the invalid, and the dose is forth- 
with administered. A second butt may be found to be equally 
qualmish, and is relieved in the same manner. The body or con- 





stitution of a third may probably be found to be naturally weak and 
delicate ; this is strengthened and improved by being mixed with 
wine which is sounder and stronger; while a fourth may be at the 
last extremity, so as to require the application of musk. Speaking, 
however, more seriously, the bodega requires a great deal of skill, 
constant attention, a nice taste, and a discriminating judgment, in 
the selection not only of the wines, but of the brandies; in the 
improving the delicacy and flavour of the former, increasing or 
diminishing the body, dryness, and colour, and finally giving such 
a variety of shades and differences in flavour and price, as may best 
suit the particular market, and gratify the taste and caprice of 
John Bull —Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. Vol.1, 
pp. 89—92. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 
GatueEr him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath. 








The soul hath hallowed every part : 

That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held a mighty heart, 

That strong arm—Ah! ’tis strengthless now : 

Spare them,—each mouldering fragment spare 

Of God’s own image ; let them rest 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 

The awful likeness was impressed. IL. 





A Mountain Guipe.—One of them (the well-known guides 
noted for their boldness in attending travellers who ascend Mont 
Blanc) Jacques Balma, dit des dames, on account of his particular 
attention to ladies climbing under his guidance, gave us, on our 
return in the evening, after so many hours of hard labour, a proof 
of his undiminished strength, spirit, and perhaps rashness, at the 
age of sixty. A party of young men, on a botanizing excursion, 
spied a very fine plant (saaifraga pyramidalis) blooming in apparent 
safety out of reach, on the top of an innacccessible rock. Jacques 
Balma considered a few minutes, then took off his shoes, and 
securing a foot here, a hand there, holding once by bis teeth to a 
twig, springing from one shelving place to another, like a chamois, 
or writhing, like a snake, among stones and bushes out of sight, 


| without once hesitating or looking back, worked himself up to the 


pyramidal bunch of flowers, and threw it down to the wondering 
spectators, This was not enough. Another bunch of flowers 
bloomed over his head, in a still more difficult and hazardous situ- 
ation: he sprang for it. We joined our entreaties to those of the 
other guides, who wared nhim of his danger, and then turned away, 
not to appear to encourage the mad attempt. A general exclama- 
tion induced us soon after to look back again. We bebeld him in 
equilibrium on his breast, plucking the flower with the toes of an 
outstretched leg! How he came down, I know not, but in a few 
minutes we saw him again by our side, not even out of breath.— 
Note to Conder’s Italy (quoted from Simond). 


Venice.— Venice was always an unintelligible place, and is still 
unintelligible. I knew before, that it was situated on many islands ; 
that its highways were canals; that gondolas were its hackney- 
coaches ; that it had St Mark, and the Rialto, and the Doge’s 
Palace; and I know no more now. It was always a dream, and 
will continue a dream for ever. A man must be born or live long 
enough in it to become endeared to it, before he will either under- 
stand or feel at home at Venice. It is a glorious place for cripples; 
for I know of no use that a gentleman has for his limbs. * * * 
You step out of your gondola into an hotel, and out of your hotel 
into a gondola; and this is all the exertion that is becoming. The 
Piazza di S. Marco, and the adjoining quay, are the only places 
where you can stretch a limb, and if you desire to do so, they 
carry you there, and bring you home again. To walk, requires 
predetermination, and you order your gondola, and go on purpose. 
To come to Venice, is to come on board; and it only differs from 
ship-board, that there is no danger of sea-sickness. The Canal 
Grande is nearly three hundred feet wide. Other canals are wide 
enough, but the widest street in the city is not more than ten or 
twelve feet from house to house, and the majority do not exceed 
six or eight. To wind and jostle through these irregularities, is 
intolerable, and all but impossible ; no one thinks of doing su; and 
who would, that had a gondola at command? The gondola is all 
that is dreamy and delightful; its black funereal look in high ima- 
ginative contrast with its internal luxury. You float on without 
sensible motion; its cushions were stolen from Mammon’s cham- 
bers, “ blown up, not stuffed ;” you seat yourself upon one of them, 
and sink, sink, sink, as if it were all air; you throw your leg upon 
another, and if you have occasion for it, which is rare at Venice, 
must hunt after it,—lost, sunk.—Conder’s Italy. 
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‘CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— The term Borsughmonger was first applied by Sir Francis 
Burdett, about twenty years ago, to the Parliamentary phalanx, or 
Regiment, as he called it. hen first broached, it was laughed 
at, but at length it is an epithet which makes its objects laugh on 
the other side of their mouths. 





— A lawyer, engaged in a cause before Judge Peters, tormented 
a poor German witness so much with questions, that the old man 
declared that he was so exhausted, that he must have a drink of 
water before he could say anything more. Upon this the Judge 
called out to the teasing lawyer, ‘ I think, Sir, you must have done 
with the witness now, for you have pumped him dry.’—New York 
Gazette. 


— A second-rate a who was also a teacher of elocution, 
never could conquer in himself the inability to pronounce the letter 
R. The celebrated passage in Pierre he would pronounce thus— 
‘ Yats die in holes and coyneys—dogs yun mad ;—man has a nobley 
yemedy—yevenge | 


— In most of the South-Sea Islands a prejudice exists against a 
woman eating in the presence of her husband ; in the Archipelago, 
her doing so is a crime punishable by death. 


Cuarity PrevaLent.—Between two persons of liberal educa- 
tion, like opinions, and common feelings, oftentimes subsists a 
vanity of sentiment, which disposes each to look upon the other as 
the only being in the universe worthy of friendship, or capable of 
understanding it,—themselves they consider as the solitary recep- 
tacles of all that is delicate in feeling, or stable in attachment; 
when the odds are, that under every green hill, and in every 
crowded street, people of equal worth are to be found, who do 
more good in their generation, and make less noise in the doing of 
it.—Charles Lamb’s ‘* Rosamund Gray.’ 


Irattan Soprant.—The unnatural invention for giving artificial 
longevity to the voice of youth is the greatest, perhaps the only 
crime with which music can be reproached. And even this is not 
in fairness to be attributed either to the art or its professors ; it was 
those from whose ranks the afflicted of Providence are carefully 
excluded—a priesthood which refuses to number amongst its 
brethren any one labouring under a natural infirmity—that first 
entertained the monstrous idea of swelling the pomp around the 
altars of God with beings whom the act of man, tyrannic or mer- 
cenary man, had excluded from the fair sympathies of their kind. 
The barbaric jealousy of the Eastern nations had from the earliest 
times sought for its security in the same enormous outrage, but it 
was reserved for the envious convents and chapels of Catholic Italy 
to make mutilation subservient to emulative vanity, and to insult 
the Deity by offering up their supplications, or uttering their praises, 
through the voices of their own victims.—Harmonicon. 


Privitece or Hicu Biroop.—The pride of ancient descent is 
nowhere carried to so ludicrous an extent as in Spain. If a ian 
can boast of having the sanyre azula, or blue blood, as it is called, 
although this blue blood may have been reduced ages ago to bodily 
labour for its own support, on no account would he disgrace it by 
mixing it with the inferior blood of a family of whatever rank and 
eminence, and however wealthy it might happen to be. Among 
the lower orders in Spain, particularly in Andalusia, there are 
great numbers who, poor and illiterate as they are, boast the 
sangre azula, and who are sometimes compelled, by the sad reverse 
of fortune, to transmit this inestimable treasure into the hands of 
the common hangman. When this happens, which is not unfre- 
quently the case, a great parade is made by the relations, who, as 
well as the unfortunate criminal, are equally ambitious and desir- 
ous that his exit should take place in a manner worthy of the blue 
blood which still flows in his veins, A silken rope, as is always 
the custom, agreeable to ancient privilege, is accordingly procured, 
and the unlucky representative of a long line of ancestors thus winds 
up his family pedigree by a sudden and final descent.—Brooke’s 
Sketches of Spain and Morocco. Vol. 1. p. 70. 


A Coptic CuristeNtnc.— Mr Hume relates that, when at 
Rosetta, he and a friend were invited by a Coptic merchant, to wit- 
ness the christening of a child. On entering, they were received by 
the lady of the house with great civility. She poured a little per- 
fumed rose-water into their hands, from a bottle covered with silver 
filagree, of very fine work; and as they passed into the room they 
were sprinkled over with rose-water. This was found to be a com- 
mon custom in all Coptic and Levantine houses, when a person 
makes a visit of ceremony. The apartment into .vhich they were 
introduced, was on the highest floor, where there was a table 
covered with all kinds of sweetmeats and fruits. The mistress of 
the family, and her sister, also a married lady, with her husband and 
other guests, soon made their appearance. The infant was com- 
pletely swathed. The ceremony was performed by a Coptic priest, 
according to a service which he read from a manuscript ritual ; 
which, if we may trust to the description given by Pococke, con- 
sists in plunging the child three times into water, after which it is 
confirmed, and receives the.other sacrament ;—that is, the minister 
dips his finger in consecrated wine, and puts it to the infant’s mouth. 
—LEgypt, Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. Ul. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lanz.—The Emissary—Popping the Question—The Jenkinses. 
Covent Ganpven.—The Merchant of Venice—The Romance of a Day. 








Drury Lane. 
A NEw opera, called The Emissary, was produced here last night 
with doubtful success. We feel unaffected pain whenever we have 
to record the failure, or probable failure, of a new piece : for if the 
author is rich enough to afford it, the mortification is still likely to 
be a great one; and if he is not, the anxieties he may suffer are not 
to be lightly thought of. We know there is a short way, among 
the critics, of dismissing these inconvenient sympathies, by saying 
that a man has no right to attempt to earn his bread in a depart 


ment for which he is not fit. But when we consider al! the chances 


that determine men’s modes of existence, how many earn a living, a 
very substantial one too, in a way for which they are not at all 
fitted, and how many of the very critics would be badly off if they 
were paid according to their merits, we confess the bread-argument 
on such occasions has little weight with us. Would they like it to 
be turned against themselves ? 

The plot of the new piece, it must be confessed, is not very new ; 
nor is the dialogue, or the characters ; yet there are some pleasan- 
tries here and there that made us laugh right out (which is not 
always the case with new operas) ; there is at least one good scene, 
that where the pedlar treats the peasants to wine; and we were 
agreeably surprised to meet with some pleasing passages among the 
verses,—a specimen of which we shall give presently. The plot, 
which is founded upon one of the usurpations in the barbarous 
history of Russia, is soon told. Alevis, the rightful prince (Mr 
Stnciarr) has been saved from death when an infant, in the hut 
of a woodman, and in due time is discovered. A party is formed in 
his favour. Orloff, an Emissary of the Usurper’s (Mr H. Puiuwips), 
is sent to contrive his destruction, before he can make head against 
the tyrant ; but just when he thinks himself on the point of succeed- 
ing, and is about to kill one of the Prince’s friends, is shot; and all 
ends happily for the right side. There is a cowardly buffoon, as 
usual (Mr Hartey), and a variety of peasants, soldiers, &c. 

The last line of the following stanza appears to us to be beautiful, 
with a fine tone in the vowels :— 


‘ To love is woman’s first desire, 
To be loved next succeeds it ; 
And mutual once the holy fire, 
Each moment deeper feeds it. 
Her life is then the land of dreams, 
Her heart fond cares encumber : 
And aye with restless fancy teems, 
Till calm in bridal slumber, 


The music, the principal part of which is by Mr OnsLow (a gen- 
tleman of family, we believe, residing on the Continent, and well 
known to the professional world as an accomplished amateur) is of 
the modern German cast, more scientific, and numerous in its har- 
monies, than remarkable for expression and invention, yet not 
deficient in the one, as far as the literal style of illustration is con- 
cerned: and there are some pleasing passages of melody too. 
Mr Baruam Livivs’s share of the composition is lively and tasteful. 
Indeed a more than usual degree of movement prevails in the music 
throughout ; and as the whole strength of the theatre’s vocal corps 
was brought forward, with the exception of Mrs Way.Lerr, the 
audience heard the piece throughout with an attention and occa- 
sional applause, which, notwithstanding some hisses directed against 
proposed encores, did not prepare us for the violent opposition 
made to the applauders, when the curtain fell. Mr H. Puturps, 
who sang with great good taste, and gave us some fine relishing 
sustained notes in his bass, was encored in a Russian melody, the 
burden of which had a pleasing quaintness. 
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There is a most beautiful scene of a bridge, with a distant 
prospect, painted, we suppose, by Mr Stanriexp. 
Miss Pearson is improved: but why will she not look a little 
more smiling, and encourage us to encourage her ? 
a 





NEW CITY THEATRE —MR REEVE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—Reeve has been giving some capital imitations in a 
trifling piece, called 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, by Advertisement, at the New 
City Theatre. He first assumes the character of Sir Peter Teazle, 
and gives you a most exact idea of the voice, gait, and manner of 
Farren, even to the taking a pinch of snuff,—he, but for his 
fatness, might have been taken for the man himself. Next, one 
Dr Endall, an excellent imitation of the queer, bobbing, restless 
style of Harley. Thirdly, Munpen as Sam Dadds, the apothecary’s 
man. This was supreme: he hit to a nicety the peculiar causticity 
of expression and astonishing impudence which characterised Mun- 
DEN’s performance of that character. And lastly, MATHEws as 
himself. Kean is to play there in the course of a fortnight. Miss 
Even Tree and Power are also said to be engaged. 

Your admirer and constant reader, 


S. W. H. 
Wednesday, May 11, 1831. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our friend S. W. H. will see that we have availed ourselves of his 
communication. 


The subject of Puito-Tarier’s letter, we think, is hardly important 
enough for notice. 


Omeca is reeeived. 


Thanks to H. We have always observed that when a Correspondent 
offers us anything worth acceptance, it is sure to be modestly put. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





KING’S THEATRE. 


The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 
EDEA. 


[By Mayrer.]} 
Medea, Wife of Jason . . Madame Pasta. 

Creusa, Daughter of Creontes . . . . . Miss F. Ayton. 
Ismenes, Confidant of Medea . - Mile. Feliani. 
Creontes, King of Corinth . . . . . . Signor Lablache. 
Jégeus, King of Athens . . Signor Rubini. 

Jason . . . . Signor Curioni. ' 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes . . Signor Deville. 


Two Children of Jason and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of A2geus, Guards. 
After which, the New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA ADE. 
Composed by M. TaGiion1.} 
The Music by M. Nadaud. 
Principal Characters, Mlle. Taglioni, Mlle. Clara, Mlle. Kaniel, 
ited ” Mile. Loe Beaupré, and Mlle. Brocard. 
M.Emile, and M. Lefebvre. 


Mlle. Proche, 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Grand Opera, entitled 


THE EMISSARY; OR, THE REVOLT OF MOSCOW. 
(By G. Dance.) 
The Music chiefly selected from the Opera of ‘ Le Col * of Onslow. 
The whole adapted (with additional Music) by B Livius. 
Lisinka, Miss Pearson. Mina, Miss Bruce. Katherine, Mrs Broad. 
Alexis, Mr Sinclair. Oscar, Mr T. Cooke. 
Lovinski, Mr Horn. Orloff, Mr Philli 
Stephanoff, Mr Latham. Koli, Mr Harley. 


In the course of the Evening, the Band will orm Onslow’s Overture to ‘ Le 
ame Blanche ;’ and Cherubini’s 


Colporteur ;’ Boieldieu’s erture to ‘ La 
Overture to ‘ Les Deux Journees.’ 
To which will be added, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs Newcombe. Amy Templeton, Miss E. Absolon. 
Sally Maggs, Mrs Orger. Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. Jones. 
Old Walton, Mr W. Bennet. Captain Templeton, Mr Cooper. 
Tristram Sappy, Mr Liston. Crupper, Mr Hughes. Gallop, Mr Salter 


After which, the Exhibition of the New and Splendid DIORAMA, designed and 


painted by Mr STANFIELD. 
To conclude with 


THE PORTRAIT OF CERVANTES. 
Isabella, Mrs Newcombe. Lacetta, Mrs Orger. 
Murillo, Mr karren. Don Guzman, Mr C. Jones. 
Father Benito, Mr W. Bennett. 


Scipio, Mr Webster. 
Sancho, Mr Liston. 





rge 
Don Carlos, Mr J. Vining. 


THE BEHIBITION OF LODGHD’S PORTRAITS 
Of the MOST ISLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, from the 
Galleries of HIS MAJESTY, the Nobility, and from public Collections, wil} 
open on MONDAY next, May 16th, at Messrs HARDING and LEPARD’S, 
i Ne by Tick ly, which be had free of expense 

ttance, ickets only, which may ex » ON applicati 
to Messrs Harding and Le ‘ sataaiaient 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 

AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed | Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Gzorce Smarr. 

Fatima, Miss Cawse. Lesbia, Miss H. Cawse. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 

Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 

Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


After the Opera, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Le Clemenza di Tito ;’ previous te Teddy 
the Tiler, Mozart’s Overture to‘ Zauberflote.’ 


After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


fBy Mr Luwy.] 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Tree. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
oses, Mr Keeley. 

Mordaunt, Mr Baker. 


Bertrand, Mr Duruset. 
To conclude with the Farce of 


TEDDY THE TILER. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly. Oriel, Miss Lawrence. Flora, Miss Nelson. 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Ladies, Mesds. Perry and Appleton. 
Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans. Henry, Mr Perry. Frederick, Mr Baker. 
Bombardine, Mr a Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour. Tim, Mr Addison. 
Teddy Mulowney, Mr Power. Stiff, Mr Mears. 
Apewell, Mr Irwin. Constable, Mr Fuller. Richard, Mr Heath. 


mira, Miss Inverarity, 


Merton, Mr Henry. 


On Monday, Napoleon Buonaparte. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Historical Drama of 
WILLIAM TELL 
Austrians—Anneli, Miss Nicol. Agnes, Miss Scott. 
Gesler, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, MrAlmar. Struth, MrHobbs. Braun, Mr Rogers. 
Rudolph, Mr Lee. Lutold, Mr Richards. 
Swiss—Emma, Miss M. C, Poole. William Tell, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Albert, Miss Ellis. Waldman, Mr Webb. Michael, Mr C. Hill. 
Meletal, Mr Gough. Erni, Mr Nelson. Verner, Mr Maitland. 
Furst, Mr Young. = Mr Honner. Pierre, Mr Ransford. 
eodore, Mr Asbury. 
Tyrolienne Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 
After which, a Dramatic Romance, in Two Acts, called 


THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
Helena di Rosalvi, Miss M. C. Poole. Claudine, Miss Jordan. 
Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Rosa, Miss Nicol. Genevieve, Miss Somerville. 


Felix, Mr Osbaldiston. Rosalvi, MrD. Pitt. Jeron , Mr Young. 
Marco, Mr Lee. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis. a » Mr Webb. 
Julio di Rosalvi, Master F.Carbery. Juan, Mr Tully. 


Pietro, Mr Collier. Fabricio, Mr Fone. 


After which a New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
(By MrTHompson. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Emden 


Edith, Miss Nicol. 
judy ae Madame Simon. 


Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
len Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, MrAlmar. Bryan O’Connell, Mr C.Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Blooms’ , Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


A New Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Taken from Sir W. Scort’s celebrated Story. 

Lady Ashton, Miss Wells. Lucy Ashton, Mrs Evans. Marion, Miss Ayres. 
Dame Lightbody, Mrs Garrick. Sir William Ashton, Mr Munroe. 
Edgar, Mr Keppell. Hayston of Bucklaw, Mr Forrester. Randolph, Mr Cooke. 
Captain Craigengelt, Mr Marshall. And Caleb Balderstone, Mr J. Russell. 
Alexander’s Feast, or the Power of Music, to be spoken by Mrs Glover- 
After which, a Concert on the Stage. 

In the course of the a Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflote,’ and Winter’s 
Jverture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 

To which will be added a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 

. Mrs Pimpernel, Mrs Glover. 
Mr Theophilus Bunbury, Mr Marshall. And Mr Alexis Twisselton, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a New Grand Melodramatic Military Spectacle, called 


THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Hainzs.] 
__The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G, Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 


Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Rob Roy M‘Greggr—Lilliputian Bonaparte— 
Gymnastics by Quang-Celis—Performances by 
the Lilliputian Ponies—Cupid and Zephyr— 





On Monday, Alfred the Great, and Timour the Tartar. 


The Hunted Tailor. 





' Pblished by J. Onwuyy, at Tue TatLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, 
J. Cuappet; Evrincuam Wivson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regen 


(to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
tstreet; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door 0 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Essr’s Library, Old Bond street; W.Kenneru, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TURNouR, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court 


Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Advertisements received at Tuk TatLer Orricer, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. RrYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Ofice 
4 Chancery bane - and by Messrs C. and W. Rernev, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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